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ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK von Wilhelin Brau- 

ne. Dritte und vierte Auflage. Halle a. S. 1911. (Samni- 

lung kurzer Graramatiken Germanischer Dialekte heraus- 

gegeben von Wilhelm Braune). 

A new edition of B.'s Old High German Grammar has 
long been needed because the second edition was out of print ; 
as to changes in the text, few could have been suggested, and 
those few slight: like Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, Braune 
is a classic, interesting even to read through from chapter to 
chapter, in practical use wonderfully complete and accurate. 
It is therefore surprising to find the new edition larger by 38 
pages of text and by somewhat closer printing than that of 
1891 : safe to say, no man living but Wilhelm Braune could 
have found so much to add. Aside from growth of bibliog- 
raphy and the like, the additions contain many useful facts 
and some that are highly important. To name them in full, 
if space permitted, would be to recount in detail the progress 
of OHG. research since 1891 ; mention shall here be made of 
only a few of the most important changes and of a very few 
points on which the present reviewer disagrees. 

In the matter of orthography Kauffmann's work has led 
to a sounder description of the development of OHG. spelling 
(§7 and n. 3), and the valuable evidence of the Preisigen 
Church Slavic documents in German orthography is every- 
where applied. The Romance writing of o for w (105 n. 3), 
the gradual spread of k (142, with reference to Kauffmann), 
the use of the Romance ch instead of k, especially by Isidor 
(143 notes: the view was rejected for Is. in ed. 2), the OE. 
use of c- for k- (ch-) in the St. Gall Vocabulary (144 n. 2a), 
the Merovingian ch- for h- and the peculiarity of the use in 
literary OHG. of the letter h (151 n.2) are subjects of addi- 
tions. §152 n. 1 on superfluous writings of initial /; has been 
greatly expanded by Garke's results (QF. 69). And so on. 

In §160 n.2, B. now mentions the tt for t between vowels 
of the Hildebrandslied, drawing Holtzmann's conclusion, that 
the MS. copied by our scribe must have had HG. zz. Simi- 
larly in §83 n. 3: "hier ist einmischung ndd. forraen in ein 
hd. original anzunehmen." B. has been slow to introduce his 
position on the Hildebrandslied into the Grammar: in this 
question his has always been the quiet but definite conduct 
of a man with the facts on his side. They are. 

To penetrate, through the veil of the orthography, to the 
facts of the OHG. pronunciation is a task that has busied Ger- 
man scholars in the last two decades more perhaps than any 
other OHG. problem. The approach from the rear, pre- 
Germanie phonology, is devious, though B. does not do it 
justice. In §24 n.2, B. still says that POic. a: and e coincide 
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in Gothic, though Bethge (Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre, 
p. 6) has taught us better. Similarly, the statement in §28 
n. 1: "noch genau reimende mhd. dichter binden beide 
e nicht im reime" has been outlawed by Zwierzina, ZfdA. 44, 
249 : the matter is not one of technique but of dialect. The 
difference of vocalism between se, we and zwei, drei, screi 
is still stated as though both sounds had arisen in OHG. from 
an older uniform -at (43n.3) ; yet B. makes reference to Walde 
and Franck, who both accept Kegel's well-proved view 
(-e < -ai; -ei < -ajj-). In §81, b, 2, B. omits reference added 
in the second ed.) to Bugge's hypothesis of spirant-voicing in 
initial position, though the resultant equation OHG. ga-, gi- = 
Lat., Celt. CO; com- has still good support; Wood compares 
NE. think, NDan. tcenke, etc., as opposed to NE. the, that 
thou, NDan. den, du, etc., where also the unaccented word 
voiced the initial spirant. In §82, b,l, B. still ignores the fact 
that final -z is preserved in OHG. in a number of words such 
as mir, er, etc., cf. Kluge, Vorgeschichte §151,n. 

The greatest fault in this respect is §95 n.2. After giving 
references for the origin of PGic. doubled stops, B. says: 
"Viele der friiher als assimilationen eines w-suifixes erklarten 
germ, geminaten werden jetzt wol richtiger als lautsymboli- 
sche verstarkungen bei intensivbildungen betrachtet. So die 
intensiven verba, wie zucken zu ziohan, lockon und die auf 
geminate ausgehenden koseformen der eigennamen ahd. 
Benno, Geppo u. a." Of course no sounds could be so expres- 
sive of "zucken" to a German-speaking person as those in the 
word zucken; to the English twitch says exactly what it means, 
and so on through the dictionary; but this is not linguistic 
history and will not account for origins. The models for the 
intensive verbs and the shortened names (note of course tlie 
w-inflection of the latter) with double consonants were, so far 
as we know, cases of w-assimilation ; where the «-assimilation 
did not actually take place its results were imitated : the words 
were certainly not formed by some mystic symbolism to suit 
the idea. 

"Ausfall des r" is still assumed (120 n. 5) for OHG. 
spechan (OE. specan!) from sprechan, though there is no rea- 
son for identifying the two forms. They have been correctly 
explained in Beitr. 32,147 f. 

Aside from these few cases of over-conservatism — though 
perhaps it is not for younger men to name — phonetic results, 
especially where obtained by the philologic rather than tlie 
prehistoric method of attack, are fully included. The Franc, 
form ellies, elles for the adverb alles is cited (27n.6) in connec- 
tion with vowel-assimilation; its value for the chronology 
(198n.2) must not be underestimated, for the isolated adverb 
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(cf. 295a,n.2) can hardly be considered analogic; indeed, 
Sehatz's statement to the contrary (mentioned 118 n. 2) is 
refuted by the facts themselves. To §34 a note is added mark- 
ing the contrast between OHG. drunti, OS. drundi, OB. cerende 
and Olcel., MHG. erende : though the phenomenon is a com- 
mon vowel-variation, the note is decidedly tactful. For the 
relation of these words to Goth, aims, Olcel. drr, etc. see also 
Wood, IE. a, etc. §137,n. §38n.l deals with the vowel of do, 
excepted, oAving to unaccented use, from the change 6 > uo, 
but so, a more decided case of the same phenomenon, is left to 
interrupt the discussion of PGic. au at §45n.6. The myster- 
ious first component of cu{o)niouuidi in the first Merseburg 
Charm and the Keronian Glosses is now treated as having 
long u (41n.2, cf. second ed. 32n. 6, where u), which accords 
with the metrical evidence. The anticipative ("psycholo- 
gical") theory of vowel-assimilation is now mentioned at 
§51n.l : justly, for until the question shall have been definitely 
settled neither view should be ignored, — above all not this one, 
energetically defended by such men as Rudolf Hildebrand 
and W. Wilmanns. The note on the chronology of the process 
has also been expanded. The treatment of the earlier assimi- 
lations of e to i and of m to o (52n. 1) is also much more de- 
tailed than in the previous ed. ; Bremer's supposition of PGic. 
o (not w) and parallel change of e, o to i, u is not sufficiently 
appreciated, supported as it is by such facts at Lat. niodius > 
OLG. muddi. The recent investigations on weakening and 
elision in OHG. of unaccented vowels (59n.2, 3, 61n.l), and 
on the final vowels of first members of compounds (62n.l, 
270n.2, 3) enrich the chapter on vocalism; and variability of 
accent in proclitic words is now fully treated (70 and notes). 

The treatment of the prefixes, like much else, has profited 
from Wilmanns' great work, see under zer-, in- (reference to 
Wilmanns 2, §llln.l could well have been added), fur-, and 
hi-. 

Under consonantism a note (83n.3) has been added on the 
alleged examples of OHG. tradition from the time before tlie 
sound-shift: a possible authenticity is conceded only to the 
Thuringian names in MSD ^, p. XIII. In §87n.l the neces- 
sary concept of displacement of syllable-boundary is added to 
the description of the change of intervocalic t > zz etc. As a 
probable corollary Kegel's hypothesis of a phonetic develop- 
ment * shapes > skoffes but *skop > *skopf (and only by 
analogy skof for *skof) is accepted.^ The acceptance of this 

' Here B. holds the view that the shift of syllabication took place 
when the stop became aspirated; all we can surely say, however, is that 
it took place before the affricate stage was passed, for the affricate 
stage was reached even where no shift of syllabication took place, e. g. 
initially. 
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view, which B. had rejected in the second ed. is an act of gen- 
uine scholarship. 

The vexed question as to stop or spirant value for Franc. 
b, g, the no less troublesome one as to actual difference in 
value between Upper German p, k: b, g are treated in §88n.2 
more fully than before ; with regard to the latter problem B. 
is now inclined to admit a difference (fortis: lenis) and a 
change in pronunciation corresponding with that in ortho- 
graphic habit. Similarly a number of variations in spelling 
foFmerly distrusted are now phonetically interpreted, e. g. 
Upper German ch- for PGic. and modern k- (144n.7), loss of 
initial k in second members of compounds (153n.2), change 
of rht > rt as in Adalbertus (154n.5,b), d for Upper German 
t (=WGic. d) in the Keronian Glossary (163n.5), distinction 
oi t: d in later OHG. (167n.8) — the two latter contrary to 
Kauffman. This scholar's plausible explanation of the quei 
for zweif and the like, in the Gl. Ker. is rejected (159n.5), B. 
preferring to suppose that the ^-forms were actually spoken. 
Though we can no longer like Rietz connect them with Swed- 
ish dial, kwd, kvau, kvdnne, the Sw. forms are perhaps a sup- 
port for B.'s position. Kluge's claim that forms like OHG. 
nerian, nerigen are from the first trisyllabic is rejected 
(118n.3), though the quality of OHG. r speaks in its favor. 

The conditions in modern dialects and the internal consi- 
deration that OHG. d (= PGic.p) and not OHG. t (= WGic. 
d) is involved, have reversed the view of Notker's changes of 
initial consonant (103n.l,2) : lenis is now considered the nor- 
mal sound, which became fortis in sentence-initial and after 
unvoiced sounds. For the occasional change after -n of ini- 
tial ^ (= WGic. d) to d- Jellinek's explanation is quoted (nt 
> wd as in bint an > binden). OHG. so from older *swo 
is now mentioned in its place (107n.l), as is OMFranc. bit 
'>^mit (123n.3), for which one searched fruitlessly in the 
older eds. 

§126n. 2, speaking of omission of internal n through care- 
less copying of writings in which the internal nasal was indi- 
cated by a dash above the preceding vowel, could well men- 
tion child, usere, etc. in the Hildebrandslied, where the LG. 
scribe ignored the sign wherever his dialect spoke no w; B. 
leaves these words for a separate note (n.5). The dissimila- 
tive character of the change cuning > cunig etc., though pat- 
ent (cf. Michels, Mhd. EL, §103n.2) is only hinted at (12n.2). 

How was PGic. ng pronounced in the OHG. dialects ? The 
spellings like sprinet for springet (128n.3) may help to an- 
swer the question, which B. like the MHG. grammars ignores. 
We await the treatment promised in ZfdMa. 1908, p. 363. 
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A valuable addition to the phonology is the much fuller 
treatment of loan-words (31n.l,38, 41 — here Buma later Boma 
may be merely an orthographic change — 114n.4, 137n.2, 
163n.8). 

In 163n.4 the Merseburg charms are now, on account of d 
== WGic. d assigned to Pulda, the DeHeinrico tentatively to 
NRhen. Franc. In connection with the former, reference 
should be made to ZfdA.36, 135 ff., where Wrede shows that 
the OHG. Tatian with t for WGic. d cannot represent the 
Pulda dialect. 

The chapters on inflection also have grown, mostly in in- 
creased and corrected registration of the imcommoner forms. 
Most worthy of notice, however are the added paragraphs 
about use of inflections, for instance a two-page survey of 
OHG. declension (192, a-f), including the summary of a dis- 
sertation on the instrumental. Equally valuable are the notes 
on the use of the adjective declensions and the predicate forms 
of the adjective (244n.2, 247n.l,2, 255n.3,4— where the idio- 
matic interpretation of the Inttila .... ham passage of the 
Hildebrandslied is adopted: as no consonantal forms of brut 
are mentioned in §240, we suppose that B. reads pruti in bure, 
270n.l), on the use of the compound tenses and of the par- 
ticiples (301, notes), and on the value of gi- (323n.l). 

In the paradigms of the a and o declensions the n. and a. 
sg. are now consistently put into one line. The n. a. pi. of 
tag is now given as being regularly taga, with Notker's by- 
form tagd in brackets, ef. §193n.4, where the OHG. is inci- 
dentally explained as a PGie. n. rather than a. 

ahir, trestir are still quoted as examples of -ir throughout 
the declension without mention of the fact that the n. a. sg. 
must be analogic, since only the dropping of final -ir accounts 
for the inflection of kalb helbir, etc. 

The hypothetical g. sg. geba is still set up (207n.3), — quite 
ungroundedly. B. puts it into his book apparently because he 
believes that it would be the phonetic OHG. representation of 
P.IE. -OS; aside from the fact, however, that there is no ne- 
cessity to assume preservation of the phontic form, it is pro- 
bable that the latter would be -o rather than -a. In the actual 
g. sg. geba we have the result of substitution of simple for 
compound syllable-tone in pre-OHG., on the model, probably, 
of the n. and a. sg., ef. Beitr. 28, 508.513. Similarly the hypo- 
thesis of an older long u for the n. a. pi. N. herzun is retained 
(221n.4) from the second ed., though contrast with the double 
writings and Notker's circumflexed m of the P. zungun shows 
that the u of the N. was decidedly short. B. seeks evidence 
for his former long u in the contrast in Franc, between n. a. 
pi. M. hanon and n. a. pi. N. herzun; but the P. form just 
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quoted shows that the difference here is not of quantity: 
hanon < *-onez, but herzun comes probably from a *hertond 
with short penultimate on the model of all the other trisyllabic 
forms, M. and N., of this declension ; *-on6 > *-onu > -un; 
for a different explanation of the form cf. Streitberg Ug. Gr., 
p. 259. The OHG. result of a form with long o in the penul- 
tima, corresponding to Goth, hairtona is of course seen in 
theF. 

In the paradigms of the adj. the "uninflected" forms are 
now properly put first. The reflexive sih is still denied d. 
value, (282n.l), wdnit sih of Muspilli being taken as reflexive 
a., with ref. to Gebhardt's review of Schatz. The gafregin of 
the Wessobrunn Prayer is still described as an imitation of 
OE. ^efrcB^n (343n.7). Since the OHG. however surely spoke 
gafreg{i)n ih (cf. meg ih, etc., 26n.3), we need here account 
only for the phonetically accurate spelling: it is in this con- 
nection that the OE.form could plausibly be mentioned, though 
the isolated nature of the OHG. word would suffice. gisa(a)z 
'sedet' of the Weissenburg Chateehism is explained (344n.3) 
as 'hat sieh gesetzt': as this makes sense, the translator de- 
serves some credit ; but it is still highly probable that he mis- 
took sedet, what with the surrounding verbs, for the perfect 
tense and then made the best of what seemed a queer pas- 
sage : otherwise he would have written sitzit. 

Though the new book makes a better appearance than the 
second edition, there are a few disturbing misprints, notably 
p. 20, 1.5 from bottom: weg, wego with "umlaut" e instead of 
double-dotted "old" e; p. 42, 1.2: for "§274" read "§271,4;" 
p. 43, 1.9 read tiufal; p. 101, 1.3 : for sur read sar; p. 177, 1.3 
read smalenoz; p. 229, 1.10, read sibene; 1.14 from bottom: 
for "289a" read "280a." 

University of Illinois. Leonard Bloompield. 



INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by William Jeru- 
salem. Translated by Charles P. Sanders. Macmillan, 
New York, 1910. Pp. x + 319. 

Teachers of philosophy and all who have a general philo- 
sophical interest will welcome William Jerusalem's Intro- 
duction to Philosophy in its English dress. The extraordinary 
vogue of the book in Germany is indicated by the fact that 
four editions were called for within ten years. Those who 
recall that the author is the translator of James 's Pragmatism 
into German, will come to the Introduction expecting much 
that is new and interesting, a standpoint different from the 
traditional school philosophy — ^nor will they be disappointed. 
America has at last come into her own, even in the recognition 



